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A RESURRECTION OF RELICS* 


I 
RESURRECTION OF RELICS is the title of a 


“Modern Churchman’s defence in a recent 
charge of heresy’ urged against the Rev. H. D. A. 
Major, principal of a Church of England Theological 
College at Oxford, and Editor of The Modern Church- 
man. Presented by a brother clergyman to his bishop on 
a charge of heresy on account of a statement publicly 
made “‘ that the form which the doctrine of the resur- 
rection assumes in his mind is the survival of death 
by a personality which has shed its physical integument 
for ever,” Mr. Major has brought out a pamphlet in 
which he reiterates this statement and endeavours to 
defend his position. 

He has been brought to hold what he does, he tells 
us, not merely ‘‘ because of the intrinsic improbability ” 
of the doctrine from which he dissents, ‘‘ nor because 
of the scientific difficulties to which it was open.” He 
has been led to reject the doctrine “‘ because it has 
become clear that Jesus Christ did not teach it.” 
With the Apostles it is otherwise, and “‘ it may well be 
that the teaching of St. Paul is different.”’ But, if so, 
so much the worse for St: Paul. Like the Salvation 
Army lass when confronted with St. Paul’s teaching 
on women’s speaking in church, he has his answer 
ready. “‘ Ah! but that, you see, is just where I don’t 
agree with Paul.” ‘There is only a single passage of 
Our Lord’s teaching to appeal to, so he tells us, for 
“ the resurrection teaching of the Fourth Gospel is not 
easy to interpret ” and may therefore, apparently, be 
left unexamined. The one passage which is decisive, 
in Mr. Major’s view, is the answer of Our Lord to the 
Sadducees, “‘ I am the God of Abraham and the God 
of Isaac and the God of Jacob. God is not the God of 
thedead but of the living” (Matt. xxii.32). Here, we are 
told, “‘ Christ decisively rejects the materialistic view 

* Basil Blackwell (Oxford) 2s, 
BLACKFRIARS, Vol, II, No. 24. 
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of the Resurrection taught in Daniel ” and shows Himself 
in complete accordance with Mr. Major. The evidence 
is scanty, but to Mr. Major’s mind “‘ it is adequate.” 

But the question occurs to us : Is this really all that 
our Lord taught about the Resurrection? It may be 
all that is recorded of His teaching before His own 
resurrection, but is it not also recorded that Our Lord, 
when He appeared after His resurrection, said to His 
disciples, “‘ See my hands and feet, that it is I myself: 
handle and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones 
as you see me to have ” (Luke xxiv. 39). Is that quite 
consistent with the mere “ survival of death by a per- 
sonality which has shed its physical integuments for 
ever’? Or, perhaps, is St. Luke’s Gospel entirely “un- 
historical ”’ so that its assertions have no value ? 

The truth is that Mr. Major always fails to realize 
the vital connection between the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection of the body, which he rejects, and that of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord, which we suppose, as a 
clergyman of the Church of England, he still in some 
sense retains. His heresy is no new one. It is the oldest 
one of all. In the very first Epistle St. Paul wrote, 
possibly within twenty-five years of the death of Our 
Lord, it is already rampant, and its destructive force 
is fully recognized. I quote the Authorized Version 
as being the one with which Mr. Major will be most 
familiar. St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians (xv. 12), 
asks the question, ‘‘ How say some among you that 
there is no resurrection of the dead? If there be no 
resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen. And 
if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is vain. . . . Ye are yet in your sins.” _ 

What St. Paul was appealing to was something 
which, as he tells us, happened “ on the third day.” 
What does Mr. Major think did happen on that third 
day? Was it indeed nothing more than the first 
manifestation of the continued life of ‘“‘ a personality 
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A Resurrection of Relics 


which had shed its physical integuments for ever ” ? 
Did that “ physical integument ” rot in the grave? 
Or if not, what became of that Sacred Body? It was 
not so that the first disciples interpreted their message. 
They went forth preaching “ Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion,” that “‘ His soul was not left in hell, neither His 
flesh did see corruption.” It was as “‘ witnesses of the 
Resurrection ” that the Apostles commenced their 
task of converting the world, and ever since it has 
formed so central a part of the Christian message that, 
as Mr. Major himself confesses, “‘ if there be a doctrine 
which can adequately meet those three great tests of 
Catholicity which St. Vincent of Lerins insists upon 
in the Commonitorium, antiquity, universality and con- 
sent, it is this doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Flesh.” In all ages the Catholic Church has insisted 
upon it, just because she has seen clearly that it is 
bound up with the Resurrection of Our Lord, and is 
therefore a vital part of Christianity ; but now we are 
told by Mr. Major that all through the ages she has been 
wrong, that she “‘ has not only gone beyond Scripture, 
but has gone astray from Scripture, because she has 
tried to give an answer where Scripture gives none.” 

Characteristically enough it does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Major, before he thus finally con- 
demned the Catholic Church for her obscurantism, in 
contrast with himself, the enlightened Jews and the 
Unitarians, to examine with any care what the teaching 
of that Church really is. He does not seem so much as 
“to have heard that there be any ” theologians. Cer- 
tainly, except St. Thomas, whom he misunderstands, 
and the Catechism of Trent, which he mistakenly 
quotes as a formal decree of the Council, his researches 
seem to have been limited to a brief article in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, orthodox enough no doubt, but 
hardly an authoritative statement of a difficult theo- 
logical doctrine. He nowhere cites any authoritative 
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de fide utterance of the Church. Was it not worth his 
while to enquire what Suarez had to say, or any other 
of the great theologians of the various schools? 
Cardinal Billot’s De novissimis might have given him 
some assistance in more modern times. Even the 
Penny Catechism would have taught him some things 
which he shows no sign of knowing. The very phrase 
which he quotes from St. Thomas, that “ the soul is 
the ‘ form ’ of the body,” would have helped him had 
he only understood it. What the Church has always 
insisted upon, what alone is “ of faith ”’ on the subject, 
is the preservation of essential identity between the 
body that is laid to rest and the body that is raised. 
So fundamental has that been felt to be that her 
teachers have not been deterred by any difficulty 
which seemed to stand in the way. For if that be given 
up, as Mr. Major gives it up, the whole of Christianity 
falls with it. The Resurrection of Christ must be 
given up. The doctrine of the Eucharist has no solid 
basis. The Divinity of our Lord lacks its chief proof. 
The whole Catholic faith, as handed down from the 
Apostles, is built upon a blunder if not upon a fraud. 
The consequences are more momentous than Mr. 
Major seems to have realized. Progressive Jews and 
Unitarians can give up the doctrine easily enough. 
For them there is nothing at stake. But for Christians 
to follow their example is nothing less than to make 
shipwreck of the faith. 

But while she has been thus inflexible in insisting 
on essential identity, the Church has never laid down 
any doctrine as “‘ of faith ” as to how that identity is 
preserved. To most of her teachers in the past it has 
seemed to involve a certain identity of material, and 
they have not shrunk from so teaching, in spite of the 
obvious difficulties of such a theory. But she has 
never condemned any theory which has provided for 
the preservation of essential identity, and has not 
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A Resurrection of Relics 


over-spiritualized the doctrine, as Mr. Major has done 
to the extent of denying that one essential point. 
Even Mr. Major himself is perhaps not quite such a 
heretic as he imagines, for his last words are much more 
orthodox when he states that he believes in “ the full 
survival of all that constitutes whatever is essential to 
a human personality, in short all that is meant by the 
term ‘ personal identity.’ His mistake has been that 
he has not understood that the Church is not bound 
by the opinions of any individual teachers, however 
eminent, although such opinions ought always in the 
case of great names to be given most respectful con- 
sideration, and in his revolt from what has undoubtedly 
been the predominant opinion in the past, he has 
sacrificed not only agreement with the Fathers, but 
also the very doctrine they were trying to explain. As 
our American friends would put it, “‘ he has thrown 
out the baby with the bath water.” 

After all what do we know, in the present state of 
human knowledge, of what constitutes essential iden- 
tity? St. Paul gives us a broad enough doctrine when 
he suggests as a simile the identity of the seed with 
the plant into which it develops. We know nothing 
and can know nothing of the nature of that life of 
eternity beyond the limitations of space and of time, 
or of the needs of the soul in that other world. We 
can form no accurate idea, because we have no experi- 
ence, of the body in which the soul will express 
itself in those surroundings. We have little to 
guide us except a few deductions from the observed 
conditions of our Lord’s body after His Resurrection, 
and the teaching of St. Paul in the rst Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Under those circumstances it is wise for 
us not to dogmatize beyond what is necessary, but 
simply to make our act of faith in what has been 
revealed, confessing that our bodies will be raised, as 
was Our Lord’s, to live eternally, and that, however 
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changed that spiritual body may be from the earthly one 
we have known, its essential identity will have been 
preserved. In that sense, without any necessity for 
enquiring too deeply how it can be possible for Cd's 
power to effect such preservation, we believe in the 
Resurrection of the Body, or even if the other phrase- 
ology be preferred, in ‘‘ the Resurrection of this flesh.” 
II A. S. Barnes. 


It is difficult to place this book. Perhaps the surest 
guide to its place in scholarship is a phrase in the 
preface, “I had to prepare my reply to the charge 
during a heavy term’s work, and this must be my 
excuse where it contains slips and infelicities of 
expression.”’ This appeal ad misericordiam by a man 
forced to rebut the charge of heresy must make us 
tender but not blind to the more than slips and 
infelicities of the defence. 

Mr. Major’s defence is candid to the point of marvel. 
He gives on the one hand the list of authorities proving 
the traditional belief in the Resurrection of the human 
body after death. On the other hand he gives a list 
of recent authorities who deny this tradition. He sides 
with the latter and rejects the former. The two lists 
are significant. 


FOR AGAINST 
APOSTLES CREED, NICENE CREED, Frederick Denison 
CATECHISM OF THE COUNCIL OF Maurice, Harvey Good- 
TRENT. win, B. F. Westcott, C. 


Clement of Rome, Irenzus, Gore, C. H. Robinson, 
Justin, Athenagoras, Tertullian Beeching, H. H. Hen- 
Hippolytus, Origen, Methodius son, W. C. Allen, F. H. 
Epiphanius, Rufinus, Anastasius, Chase, J. F. Bethune 
Jerome, Augustine, Aquinas. Baker. 

The Reformed Church of England 
(p. 36). Dowden, Hooper, Bullinger, 

Coverdale, Pearson, Burnet, Hook, 
etc. 
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Mr. Major’s candour has a certain note of heroism. 
He says, “‘ No one can fail to observe an astounding 
difference between the two series of extracts. The 
teaching of these modern English theologians consti- 
tutes in its assertions and implications an absolute 
denial of the Catholic doctrine as to the mode of the 
resurrection of the dead. For if there be a doctrine 
which can adequately meet those three great tests of 
Catholicity which St. Vincent of Lerins insists on in 
the Commonitorium—antiquity, universality and con- 
sent—it is the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh ; 
a doctrine held by the whole Church from the first 
century down to the nineteenth century, and even 
to-day held by the majority of Christians ” (p. 68). 

Mr. Major’s heroism is not that of a hunted stag 
whom Mr. Douglas and his fellow Anglo-Catholics 
are bringing to bay. It is almost truer to look at the 
event as a hunt in which Mr. Douglas is being pursued 
and utterly routed by Mr. Major, whose courage knows 
no bounds—and no Creeds. It was not a hunted man 
that wrote the following: ‘‘ For my own part, I desire 
to state as plainly as possible that I do not hold, nor do 
I make any pretence in my teaching to hold that belief 
in the mode of the resurrection of the dead which has 
been held by the Catholic Church for eighteen cen- 
turies.”” 

Here the issue between Mr. Major and Mr. Douglas 
as to the Resurrection of the Body ‘‘ becomes a much 
wider issue between an official teacher in the Church 
of England and the Church of England.” Mr. Major 
says in effect, “‘ A—is an official doctrine of the Church 
(of England). ‘Though an ordained official of the 
Church of England, I do not hold it ; and though an 
official teacher in the Church of England, I will not 
teach it.” Mr. Major seems to be upheld by his own 
Diocesan, the Bishop of Oxford, and by his own 
Metropolitan, the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
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other words Mr. Major, who denies the official teaching 
of the Church of England, is looked upon as no less 
loyal a son of the Church than Mr. Douglas. The 
situation thus created or revealed would seem to invite 
explanation. 

Merely as students of the English language we ven- 
ture to Mnedear of Mr. Major a reason why he has 
entitled his pamphlet ‘“‘ A Modern Churchman’s de- 
fence in a recent charge of heresy.” We are at a loss to 
know why Mr. Major’s very British heroism, so 
prominent in the body of his work, seems to have 
deserted him in the title page. Why should Mr. Major 
defend himself against the “ charge of heresy ” ? Why, 
rather, should he not glory in the title of heretic and 
thus prove his accuracy even in matters of etymology? 
The accepted Oxford Dictionary definition of a heretic 
is “‘ one who maintains theological or religious opinions 
at variance with the Catholic or orthodox doctrine of 
the Christian Church ; or by extension that of any 
Church or religious system considered as orthodox.” 
Is not this an accurate re-echo of Mr. Major’s own 
description of himself? Mr. Major would have been 
more consistent and courageous if instead of taking the 
name “ heretic”’ as a charge he had accepted it as a 
compliment. Mr. Major’s candour and scholarship 
might well allow him to maintain that by all the laws 
of the English language (if not of the English Church) 
he is a heretic ; and glories in the fact. 

A theologian in search of arguments finds few in 
Mr. Major’s defence. Perhaps this is due to the hurry 
which Mr. Major pleads as his excuse for the obvious 
limitations of the work. We have found one argument 
which we will give in Mr. Major’s own words : 


“In my case the change ” (from acceptance to 
rejection of the teaching of the Catholic Church for 
eighteen centuries) “‘is due not primarily to any 
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general philosophical or scientific theory, but is the 
result of the application of modern methods of 
literary and historical criticism to the interpretation 
of Scripture. . . . The doctrine of the resurrection 
of the flesh has ceased to be believed by loyal Chris- 
tians because it has become clear that Jesus Christ 
Himself did not teach it” (pp. 70-71). “. . . Inthe 
teaching of our Lord I find no reason for believing 
otherwise than that at death we shed our physical 
integument for ever ” (p. 78). 


Mr. Major seems to have overlooked such plain 
teaching as that which struck the medical mind of 
St. Luke, “‘ the most dear physician.” ‘‘ They being 
troubled and frightened supposed that they saw a 
spirit. And He said to them, Why are you troubled, 
and why do thoughts arise in your hearts? See my 
hands and feet, that it is I myself. Handle and see ; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see me to 
have. And when he had said this he shewed them his 
hands and feet ” (Luke xxiv. 37-40). 

Mr. Major may reply that this very obvious proof 
which Jesus gave of the Resurrection of the body is not 
the historic fact but the theological opinion of the 
Evangelist ; who, like the other three Evangelists, 
cannot divest himself of his theological views. 

To this we reply: If these evangelists gave us not the 
historic facts or words of Jesus Christ, but their own 
theological views of these deeds and words, how can 
Mr. Major prove from these very words wherein these 
evangelists express their views, that Jesus Christ held 
opinions contrary to these views? Can a spring rise 
higher than its source ? , 

VINCENT McNass, O.P. 





WAUGHS AND RUMOURS OF WAUGHS* 


WHOLLY new influence over books written on 

school-life began with Compton Mackenzie and 
Simster Street. Previously to that there had indeed 
been school stories, an endless procession of them, 
including such masterpieces as Tom Brown’s School- 
days and others that like Eric sought to appeal frankly 
to that innate sentimentalism that lies uncomfortably 
across the conscience of every English boy. These, 
however, had culminated in The Hill, The Harrovians, 
and The Bending of the Twig, which are the three finest 
probably of that older school of Romanticism, throw- 
ing its touching veil of fights, friendship, and laughter 
over the hardened formalities and dreary littlenesses of 
normal school-life. These represent, then, the final 
effort of a style of writing which had become obsolete 
when dealing with “ Olympians,” but was still em- 
ployed in the happy efforts of grown men to recapture 
the spirit of boyhood, its inner sanctities and outer 
brutalities, its sorrows, its heartiness, its monotony, 
its intrigues as baffling, and to master and pupil as 
entrancing as the political games that interest and ex- 
haust the diplomats of a larger world. 

Then came the first volume of Sinister Street. ‘This 
must be too well known to all readers of BLACKFRIARS 
to require much treatment here: but its importance 
is hardly to be calculated. It opened the eyes of boys 
to the fascinating study of self-analysis : for it differed 
in two respects from previous ventures, in that first, it 
was written by one who had hardly left school, and 
secondly, it was a very detailed description of the 
changing attitude of a boy’s mind, its unfolding to 
good and evil, and thus it interested the reader, as 

* Sinister Street, by Compton Mackenzie, Vol. I (1913, Martin Secker). 

The Loom of Youth, by Alec Waugh (1917, Grant Richards). 

Patchwork, by Beversley Nicholls (1921, Chatto and Windus). 
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often as not a boy-reader, in watching the changing 
attitude of his own mind. He became fascinated, not 
so much in Michael Fane as in himself. Michael’s 
memories stirred his own; Michael’s outbursts put 
into vigorous expression much that he felt but did not 
as a boy know how so perfectly to set out in words. 
Michael’s mysterious attraction to unknown evil re- 
minded him of that wound of his own human nature 
to the active presence of which his daily struggles bore 
witness. The very minuteness of the picture drawn 
recalled to many, memories of their own half-forgotten 
things, for Compton Mackenzie could hardly have 
composed an exact catalogue of his impressions with- 
out some of these being paralleled in the lives of his 
readers. ‘The book, therefore, though exceedingly 
clever, could be appreciated by every boy because of 
the revelation it made to him of his own dim past ; 
and it showed him how to notice the passing events, 
moods and vagaries of his own soul. To those older 
than boyhood it brought back thoughts of what had 
gone by ; to those younger it opened wide a door to 
a new knowledge of things actual. To some it was 
fragrant with the faded scents of yesterday, to others 
it was pungent with the fresh odours of to-day and 
to-morrow. But its place in the history of English 
literature will now be established as the ancestor of a 
new type of book, wherein boys still at school set down 
their own school-days, not by an effort recapturing a 
spirit but merely holding it down while it was still 
within their grasp. Naturally, what was romance to 
the older people became realism to the new. The 
older saw it all in retrospect, mistier, in gentle tones and 
colours ; the newer see it hard and fresh and cruel, 
before time has played its tricks with memory, as by 
a reverse process the battlefields of Flanders that to 
us are level slopes, touched with green, with pools set 
with bulrushes, and drapery of still eager life hanging 
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in clusters and tendrils over concrete emplacements 
forced atilt ; but to the young these same fields were 
full of menace and hard accident, crowded with the 
pale shapes of fear, of loneliness, of death, haunted 
with iabowed memories of frightful wounds and 
friends shattered out of the semblance of humanity. 

An immediate result then of Sinister Street was a 
crop of novels or school stories written by boys still 
at school though published discreetly when the school- 
days were over. Of these the chief was Alec Waugh’s 
Loom of Youth. 'This really was not a connected story 
but rather a collection of scenes and escapades, pur- 
porting to represent the inner heart of the English 
Public School. It was no definite attack on the Public 
School System, but the author let it be clearly under- 
stood that in his view the system was corrupt and 
needed brave handling. The main impression left on 
the mind of the reader of the book, and deliberately 
intended to be so left, was (1) that the only passport to 
popularity and distinction both with masters and boys 
consisted in athleticism ; (2) that vice and still more 
vicious language were rife, unconcealed, and in no 
wise opposed by the public opinion of the school; 
and (3) that religion hardly existed at all, except for 
emotional moments during evening service in the 
college chapel, and these moments indeed were hardly 
so much to do with faith as with friendship and school 
loyalty. 

The uproar that followed on the publication of the 
Loom of Youth noised abroad the name of the book 
and the name of the author. The expected at once 
happened. The Morning Post opened its select columns 
to the perennial controversy of the public school sys- 
tem. All the usual letters were written. The Nation 
applauded, the Spectator deplored. The mob orators 
emerged from their offices and retreats. Education 
became the fashionable subject of enquiry, and Alec 
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Waugh the enemy of mankind. From that moment, 
therefore, unflaggingly the Nation continued its defence 
of him till there came the reported death of its hero in 
France. Then the inevitable obituary was written, 
opening with the majestic phrase, “ Alec Waugh is 
dead.” ‘This was all too tragic at the time to move 
any reader to laughter: but now it is not easy, nor 
necessary indeed, to withhold a smile as one turns over 
the pages of the time. 

Naturally there were answers in abundance. The 

ublishers found their chance. But unfortunately the 
defenders of the Public Schools were unable to pro- 
duce a worthy champion, and it must be confessed 
that Alec Waugh dominated the controversy. He had 
left Sherborne but a very short while before, and was 
properly still a school-boy.. But though his example 
was contagious, unhappily his skill was not; for he 
certainly had skill. Prejudice, bad taste, disloyalty, 
these perhaps can be flung at him and in part proved 
against him. But the skill none the less remains. 
There are in his book faults of construction, faults of 
English, crudities in idea, in purpose, in arrangement : 
nor is this astonishing, for the book was undoubtedly 
written by a boy. It was seen in Hampstead in MS. 
months before it was published. Indeed, it was actually 
written in part at school. Taken altogether, therefore, 
as the work of a boy, it is a proof of genius. It 
looks indeed now like a proof of momentary genius, for 
no succeeding book of Mr. Waugh has equalled his 
first in power of vivid portraiture or value of phrase. 
It is an astonishingly clever book. 

But the worst of it is that it has been followed, and 
will be followed, by astonishingly stupid ones. Take 
Sinister Street and the Loom of Youth as your models, 
have no sense of shame, reticence, or art, throw over 
the windmills your cap of respectability and your 
English grammar, and you will become a writer 
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—— books will sell. This has unhappily been the 
result. 

I have said that no defender of the Public Schools 
had any skill equal to the skill of their critic, or, at 
least, no defender who wrote his defence. But there 
was one volume that on the whole did something to 
redeem their fame, the Prelude, by Beversley Nicholls, 
It, too, was the work of a schoolboy. It lacked, there- 
fore, more or less as the Loom of Youth had lacked, 
perspective and construction. Moreover, though it 
attacked the accusation of Public School idolatry of 
athleticism by endeavouring to show how a boy who 
had no athletic prowess might yet become popular 
and respected, it attacked it from an unfair angle : for 
the hero chosen to prove that exceptional ability is 
always recognized and admired is described as a 
wonderful musician. Now this is unfair, because 
music is undoubtedly always the one talent other than 
prowess at sports which boys can appreciate. Even in 
The Hill it will be remembered that the concert in 
which John Verney won the friendship of Desmond 
was used to prove this. Moreover, to make the book 
still less convincing, Paul Trevelyan, its hero, besides 
being a musician, is a phenomenally good runner, 
which is again not a defence of the Public Schools but 
an acceptance of the accusations of Alec Waugh, for by 
it we seem to be driven back on the proposition that 
even music alone is not enough adornment for a school 
hero. He must be made great at some form of athletics. 
The excuse for this fault against the main theme of 
the book which has, we believe, been put forward is 
that the story is true. The facts were so. The boy 
was really marvellous as a runner. No doubt; but 
the defence then is no defence, and Alec Waugh is 
still unchallenged. Yet in the Prelude we have a writer 
of exceptional power who handles his material well, 
describes vividly school life, sees its littleness as well 
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as its greatness, but does not ignore its greatness and 
lyrically sings its loyalties and loves. 

He has now again in Patchwork shown us his skill, 
but transferred the scene of his story from school to 
Varsity, from Marlborough to Oxford. The book is 
so clever that it will be misunderstood. It is so full 
of false gospels that it will be popular. It is so insuffer- 
ably conceited that it will be despised. Yet it is a 
good book, good in its intentions, but too laboured, 
too personal, too full of unpleasant vulgarisms, really 
to achieve what appears to be its aim. Ray Sheldon 
“intensely sensitive, intensely artistic” (p. 2), “a 
wonderful talker ” (p. 35), “‘ very much bigger than an 
esthete, far more brilliant than a mere wit” (p. 44), 
comes fresh from the war to Oxford. He hated the 
war he knew, and adored the Oxford he didn’t know. 
Whence he got his idea of the “‘ fabric of dreams which 
Oxford had once built with so superb an unconscious- 
ness ” (p. 40) it is difficult to say ; but it was probably 
a distilled essence from the pages of Walter Pater and 
Oscar Wilde. However, starting from this assumption 
quite naturally he found at Oxford nothing of what he 
had expected. He hoped for “a room in which all 
that was superb and splendid in Oxford would have 
passed shadowy and shod with silver before him ” 
(p. 22), and he was really more successful than he had 
any business to deserve, considering that he was con- 
signed by his fates and vanities to Balliol. But he began 
to be disheartened. The old Oxford ‘‘ had gone ” 
iD. 22). The explanation is simple enough. The 

xford he searched for ‘‘ had gone ” because it had 
never existed. Besides, he looked in the most unlikely 
places to find it: “‘ for hours he would turn over the 
yellow pages of the catalogues in the Bodleian, trying: 
to find some work which might in some degree hold 
his attention ” ; this failing him, he turned “ to queer 
books on psycho-analysis which made the librarian 
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frown ” (p. 43). That reads rather like poetical justice, 
He looked for a kingdom and found asses. However, 
being a very determined person, he set to work to 
reconstruct the Oxford which he imagined had once 
been. The task he well describes as “ herculean.” It 
consisted chiefly of ‘‘ long, lazy breakfasts,” “‘ wonderful 
intimate lunches,” and “‘ of course endless teas ”’ (p. 45) 
That is heroic enough to start with, Inevitably he 
proceeded from this “‘ herculean ” task of “ endless 
teas ”’ to the founding of a review. It was “ to startle 
the world” (p. 55). But you can imagine really the 
sort of thing it was when you find this “ brilliant 
genius ” of an Editor departing from his publishers 
“‘ with a great bundle of pre-war copies of the Isis 
under his arm” and discovering “ here at last was 
something on which to feed his mind ” (p. 47). That 
is a revelation, for now you know what his mind was 
like and what it found nutritious. 

The result was, as you have every right to hope, a 
complete failure. The teas even did not avail. He 
found “‘ he was trying to live a life which can’t — 
be lived any more ” (p. 299). On the whole we thin 
that this is just as well, for ‘‘ he was too much of an 
artist to spoil his youth by incompleteness or by the 
renunciation of any experience which might enrich his 
personality ” (p. 212). All of which put into simple 
English means that he got beastly drunk and committed 
sins of impurity. 

The really touching part of the book is that the 
author or hero realizes the failure of the attempt and 
the wrong-headedness that underlay it, for “ it was 
the histrionic in life, in politics, in art that appealed to 
him ” (p. 120). An unkind critic in the book says to 
him, truly “‘ You simply live in the ’nineties ” (p. 144). 
This also he admits. He realizes too his defects : “ I’m 
conceited and I like being conceited ” (p. 181). ‘‘ He 
had been thinking only of his own character . . . self, 
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always self” (p. 203). The result is most unhappy, 
“he had not even a real friend ” (p. 211). Then it 
came home to him how sorely he had missed the mean- 
ing of a man’s life. Before the war “ we ignored 
tragedy and we ignored death. And then suddenly 
they both came down on us and we got nothing else. 
And we saw there was nothing else that wasn’t sham ”’ 
(p. 303). He realizes at last that this is the lesson 
which he has still to learn. 

It is a book, then, which tells of the awakening of the 
author to the fine sense of that last quotation. He had 
tried to live as though the war had never been. He 
tried to live a lie and found that he could not. He was 
made for the truth. 

“Waughs and rumours of Waughs.” Since the 
Loom of Youth Alec Waugh has written again, and 
threatens us with more revelations. But we confess 
to being tired of these revelations. They are dull 
because they are monotonously alike. They won’t do 
at all. We commend to would-be defamers of: their 
schools the Prelude and Patchwork: ‘These should 
cure him ; the one as a lyrical song of school life seen 
“through magic casements,” the other a contrite 
account of university life seen through the “ lying 
windows of ivory.” 

“ Ray won’t ever change,” says one friend to another 
at the end of Patchwork (p. 297). Yes he will, and, 
fortunately, he has. Writing his book has changed him, 
so that we look forward to his next book. It should 
teach us the idealism so much needed to-day in politics, 
in trade, in the full circle of life. We need inspiration ; 
we need to catch the embers that fall from the altar of 
sacrifice and to breathe on them and hand them still 
glowing to the generation at our heels. Even such a 
book as this, despite all its defects, makes us turn in 
our fatigue with hopefulness to the youth of the world. 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
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RICHARD CRASHAW 


N the year that Charles the First came to the 

throne, Richard Crashaw was a lad of thirteen 
at the Charterhouse School. He had lost his mother 
in his infancy, and his father—the Rev. 
William Crashaw, a learned theologian, eloquent 
preacher, indifferent poet and bitter anti-Catholic— 
had recently died, leaving him with slender resources, 
but endowed with uncommon abilities and a rare 
gift for making friends. 

He went to Cambridge in 1631 ; was admitted to 
Pembroke College ; gained a pensionership, having, 
as he afterwards wrote to a friend, spent all his 
patrimony in buying books; and graduated in 1634 
when he was twenty-one. In the same year he 
published a book of Scripture Epigrams in Latin, 
memorable for the one immortal line, ‘‘ Nympha 
pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit,” upon which the skill 
of many translators, including William Hayley, has 
been exercised. 

To draw a true portrait of Richard Crashaw he 
must be presented in this University setting. For he 
was, pre-eminently, in modern phrase, a “ ’Varsity 
man.” The advantage of life at the older universities, 
it has often been said, has always been found to lie 
as much in the friendships that common studies 
foster as in the studies themselves. Crashaw enjoyed 
both to the full. Clearly, he was a student, and lived 
austere, laborious days, for he became proficient in 
the classics, as well as in Hebrew, Italian, and Spanish, 
besides in acquiring some skill in music and art. 
And the finest minds at the University were his 
friends. Of these latter we learn something from the 
numerous elegies he composed, according to the 
custom of the day. They have not, it is true, the dirge- 
like music of Milton’s Lycidas, written ten years later, 
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Richard Crashaw 


but they have a peculiar pathos of their own, as may 
be seen, for example, in the series Upon the Death of 
the most-desired Mr. Herrys. In 1636 he moved from 
Pembroke to Peterhouse, where he was elected to a 
fellowship. The revolt from his father’s narrow 
Puritanism which had already begun in him, the 
signs of which had vexed the soul of his father’s 
friend, Archbishop Usher, was quickened at Peter- 
house. His attachment to the Laudian party was 
but a stage in his progress. All his friends were of 
that school: Lany, Master of Pembroke, who 
was expelled by the Puritan Commissioners in 1644 ; 
Cosin, Master of Peterhouse ; Sancroft of Emmanuel, 
afterwards the sorely-tried Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who made the MS. Collection which may still be seen 
in the Bodleian Library, containing “‘ Mr. Crashaw’s 
poems transcrib’d frd his own copie before they were 
printed; amongst w* are some not printed”; 
Nicholas Ferrar, of Little Gidding ; Joseph Beaumont, 
the poet, who was expelled from his fellowship by 
the Commissioners ; and his “‘ sweet friend,’’ Abraham 
Cowley of Trinity. These all held to the Laudian 
dilemma, the impossible attempt to have the Kingdom 
of Christ on earth without its King, the Power and 
the Glory of a Visible Church without His Real 
Presence abiding in it (“‘ Ah, He is fled !” cried Henry 
Vaughan). But Crashaw escaped from the dilemma, 
and died, in the end, in the Church’s arms. 

His intimate friendship with Cowley is remarkable 
because of their difference in temperament. It may 
take rank among historic friendships for this reason. 
Not only the link of common poetic pursuits united 
them, but, as sometimes happens, their differences 
may have been complementary and the one have 
supplied what the other lacked. Cowley, as someone 
has said, was ‘‘a born Epicurean,” although, in his 
easy, indolent, self-pleasing way, he was a devoted 
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Royalist and a faithful servant to the Queen. Crashaw, 
on the other hand, all fire and passion, and careless of 
bodily comfort, was made of the stuff of martyrs, 
Cowley was destitute of religious fervour. Crashaw 
was capable of ecstasy and had the fiery zeal of an 
enthusiast, as may be seen in his glorious Hymn to the 
Name and Honour of the Admirable Saint Teresa 
(‘‘ Love, thou art absolute sole lord Of life and death”’), 
a hymn that, he tells us, was “‘ writ when the author 
was yet among the Protestants,’ but which he after- 
wards re-wrote as a Catholic. Cowley was always 
self-contained and critical, not to say cynical, as his 
Essays (better than his poems) prove. Crashaw was 
all nerves and sensitiveness. Perhaps the contrast 
could not be presented better than by quoting two 
verses from their poetical duel upon the subject of 
Hope. Cowley wrote : 


Hope, whose weak being ruin’d is 
Alike, if it succeed, or if it miss! 
Whom ill or good does equally confound, 
And both the horns of Fate’s dilemma wound. 
Vain shadow ; that dost vanish quite 
Both at full noon, and perfect night ! 
The stars have not a possibility 
Of blessing thee. 
If things then from their end we happy call, 
’Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 


And Crashaw replied : 


Dear Hope! Earth’s dow’ry, and Heaven’s debt ! 
The entity of those that are not yet. 
Subtlest, but surest being! thou by whom 
Our nothing has a definition ! 
Substantial shade! whose sweet allay 
Blends both the noons of Night and Day : 
Fates cannot find out a capacity 
Of hurting thee. 
From thee their lean dilemma, with blunt horn, 
Shrinks as the sick moon from the wholesome morn. 
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There is more of it, but from this specimen the reader 
may help to adjudicate the prize. If he gives it to 
Crashaw he will have Coleridge with him, but others, 
perhaps, will award it to Cowley. In any case it 
reveals their different temperaments. There is some- 
thing, indeed, almost pathetic in their friendship, as 
is seen in a poem that Crashaw wrote, Upon Two 
Green Apricots sent to Cowley by Sir (i.e. Dominus, 
or Don) Crashaw. ‘It has just that note of half- 
wistful admiration,’ says Canon Beeching, “ that we 
should expect in the complimentary verses of a don 
to a clever undergraduate ”’ : 
in their 
Defects I draw mine own dull character. 


Take them, and me in them acknowledging 
How much my Summer waits upon thy Spring. 


His friendship with Nicholas Ferrar, the pious 
founder of the “ Protestant nunnery ” at Little Gidding, 


which was of quite another character, so exquisitely 
narrated for us by J. H. Shorthouse in John Inglesant, 
is worth mention because it probably gave occasion 
for the delicately-phrased Description of a Religious 
House and Condition of Life which he adapted from 
John Barclay’s romance Argenis. Such scenes as 
these were dear to Crashaw’s devout heart : 


But reverent discipline, and religious fear, 

And soft obedience, find sweet biding here ; 

Silence, and sacred rest ; peace, and pure joys;... 
The self-rememb’ring soul sweetly recovers 

Her kindred with the stars; not basely hovers 

Below ; but meditates her immortal way 

Home to the original source of Light and intellectual day. 


Seven years of such friendships and poetical 
pursuits, of fruitful studies and austere living, and 
then, in 1643, the Puritan Commissioners rudely 
invaded Cambridge. ‘The Master of Peterhouse 
and most of the Fellows, Crashaw among them, 
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Royalists all, were expelled. They found a temporary 
shelter from the storm at Oxford, the King’s head- 
quarters, of which University also Crashaw was a 
Master of Arts. Cowley of Trinity, too, was among 
the refugees. What became of Crashaw subse- 
quently is obscure, but when Oxford surrendered to 
the Parliamentary forces, and Cowley had followed 
the Queen to Paris, and there obtained a post as 
secretary to Lord St. Albans, and was managing the 
cypher-correspondence of the exiled royal family, 
he “ discovered ” Crashaw in Paris in great poverty, 
“ being,” as was reported, “‘ a meer scholar and very 
shiftless.”” His friend Thomas Car, Confessor of the 
Augustinian canonesses in Paris, who, after his 
death, edited, in 1652, the second collection of his 
poems, entitled Carmen Deo Nostro, describes him in 
the preface as : 


A very bird of Paradise. No care 

Had he of earthly trash. What might suffice 
To fit his soul to heavenly exercise 

Sufficéd him. 


Having found him, Cowley presented him as a 
distinguished Cambridge don to Her Majesty. Hen- 
rietta Maria was doubly sensible of the poet’s claim to 
recognition ; firstly, because Crashaw had become a 
Catholic, and, secondly, because he had already sung 
Her Majesty’s praises and those of “‘ her numerous 


”? 


progeny ” in “a panegyric”’ which was sufficiently 
flattering to satisfy the most exacting demands upon 
a Court poet. Crashaw’s extravagant laudation of the 
beautiful daughter of Henry IV and unfortunate wife 
of Charles I might be worthy of a closer criticism, if 
one had the inclination, with a view to discovering 
whether the character of the poet or that of Henrietta 
Maria is the more evidently shown in that glowing 
“* panegyric.” 


‘ 
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However that may be, the Queen did a wise thing. 
She took counsel with her lady-in-waiting, that really 
noble woman, Lady Susan Feilding, sister of the Duke 
of Buckingham and wife of the first Earl of Denbigh. 
Lady Susan had known the poet when she was the 
leader of the Laudian party at the English Court, and 
one of his later poems is addressed to her, urging her 
to submit to the true Church. It is well known to 
all Crashaw-lovers, and a distinguished critic among 
them has said that he knows “ nothing finer in 
devotional poetry.” It is headed To the Noblest and 
Best of Ladies, the Countess of Denbigh, persuading her 
to Resolution in Religion, and to render herself without 
further delay into the Communion of the Catholic 
Church. ‘There is a later version of it headed Against 
Irresolution and Delay in Matters of Religion. It is a 
marvellously powerful appeal. If Crashaw had 
written nothing else, this alone would surely place 
him among the immortals. No wonder the lady 
surrendered to it and became a Catholic. Listen to 
a few lines from it, taken from the later version of 


1653 : 


What Heaven-besiegéd heart is this 
Stands trembling at the Gate of Bliss : 
Holds fast the door, yet dares not venture 
Fairly to open and to enter? ... 

Ah! linger not, loved soul: ... 

What magic-bolts, what mystic bars 
Maintain the Will in these strange wars ? 
What fatal, yet fantastic, bands 
Keep the free heart from his own hands? .. . 
When love of us called Him to see 
If we’d vouchsafe His company, 

He left His Father’s Court, and came 
Lightly as a lambent flame, 

Leaping upon the hills, to be 

The humble King of you and me... . 

Yield then, O yield, that Love may win 
The Fort at last, and let Life in. 
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These two great ladies, whose names have been 
immortalized by his genius, befriended the straitened 
poet. The Queen gave him letters of recommendation 
to Italy ; and the Countess, to whose “‘ Goodness and 
Charity ” he owes, he says, “ immortall obligation,” 
provided the necessary means. This latter portion of 
his history is to be gathered only from more or less 
doubtful fragments of information from _ various 
sources, pieced together. At Rome he _ became 
secretary to Cardinal Palotta, who described him 
later as ‘‘ a man of angelical life.”’ Dr. John Bargrave, 
Canon of Canterbury, who was at Peterhouse with 
him, states in his book on Pope Alexander the Seventh 
and the College of Cardinals that he saw Crashaw in 
Rome, with three other “ Fellows of Peterhouse, 
revolters to the Roman Church,” and adds, “ Mr. 
Crashaw infinitely commended his Cardinal, but 
complained extremely of the wickedness of those of 
his retinue, of which he, having the Cardinal’s ear, 
complained to him. Upon which the Italians fell 
so far out with him that the Cardinal, to secure his 
life, was fain to put him from his service, and procure 
him some small employ at the Lady’s House of 
Loretto ; whither he went on pilgrimage in summer- 
time, and over-heating himself, died in four weeks 
after he came thither, and it was doubtful whether 
he was not poisoned.” 

That last suggestion is exceedingly doubtful. It 
has been ascertained, however, from the register at 
Loretto, that he was admitted to a benefice there on 
April 24, 1649, through the influence of Cardinal 
Palotta, then Protector of the Santa Casa, and that a 
new appointment was made, the benefice being void, 
on August 25 in the same year. The evidence, 
therefore, seems to show that Crashaw died a 
Canon of Loretto in 1649, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his age. And Father Thomas Car confirms 
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this in his poetical preface to Carmen Deo Nostro 
in 1652: 

Thus dying did he live, yet lived to die 

In th’ Virgin’s lap, to whom he did apply 

His virgin thoughts and words, and thence was styled 

. . . the chaplain of the Virgin mild. 

It remains to add a few words about Crashaw as a 
poet. It must be remembered that he was peculiarly 
a man of his generation. His poetry reflects the 
pageant of his day, as in the reference to Spain in 
the second Hymn to St. Teresa, but it reflects still 
more its mannerisms. This is merely to say that he 
was a poet of the Caroline type. But it was that 
type at its best. The standards of poetic taste change 
from age to age, and that which moves the hearts of 
men in one generation may fail in their appeal to the 
next. Crashaw is not modern. He had not the 
eternal simplicity of Henry Vaughan, for example, 
who can still move you to tears. Crashaw could never 
do that. But the intellectual quality characteristic of 
the Caroline period is in his poetry, and hence his 
lasting influence. He is a poet’s poet. Milton, Pope, 
and Coleridge borrowed from him. He makes hie 
appeal to the mind rather than to the-heart. There- 
fore he has humour, of a whimsical sort, as in his 
Wishes to his (supposed) mistress, and in some of the 
Divine Epigrams. His spiritual force is great—at 
times, indeed, supremely great—but he must always 
be read “ with the understanding also.” He is a 
religious teacher, but the idle and the unsympathetic 
reader will never know it. That his work is uneven, 
like Wordsworth’s, and sometimes almost intolerably 
affected, may be true. It depends largely upon our 
mood. But it is also undoubtedly true that, at his 
best, (the quotation is inevitable) he “‘ ascends the 
brightest heaven ” of a poet’s inspiration. 

JoHN FosTER MAKEPEACE. 
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A “ CATHOLIC HISTORY ” 


E like the method the author of A Catholic 
History of Great Britain* has proposed to 
herself of emphasizing, that is to say, “‘ leading ideas ” 
rather than “ unimportant facts,”’ it is the only method 
for treating history on so compressed a scale. But 
we confess to some disappointment at the result. 
Perhaps we expected too much. The test of a general 
survey consists of its presentment of Constitutional 
and Social development and of Foreign Relations. 
Here the one strikes us, more particularly in the earlier 
part, as wanting in clearness of outline—it is crammed 
with small detail—and the other as lacking the essential 
elements of connection and continuity. 

The Saxon ceorl, for example, described as a farmer, 
an agriculturist (p. 20), serves as a key to Anglo-Saxon 
society if his position as occupying the lowest rank of 
free landowner, midway between the noble class on 
the one hand and the slave class on the other, is clearly 
brought out. To trace the effect of growing feudaliza- 
tion on the status of the ceorlish man in the age im- 
mediately preceding the Conquest, and his subsequent 
identification with the unfree villein of Post-Conquest 
days following the introduction of the fully organized 
Feudal System into England by the Conqueror, is to 
grasp the successive stages through which Englishmen 
passed from an order where the middle-class man, 
in the person of the ceorl, was free, but had below him 
a slave class to a society where he himself had become 
debased and had lost his independence, but the com- 
munity at large rested no longer on a substructure of 
slavery. The Saxon theow had gained where the 
Saxon ceorl had lost, and progress was justified of her 
children in the dying institution of slavery. 

The rendering of the much-disputed burh-geat-setl 


* A Catholic History of Great Britain, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, 
F.R.Hist.S., with an Introduction by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 5s. net.) 
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A “ Catholic History” 


text describing the steps by which the Saxon ceorl 
could thrive to thegn-hood—“ if a ceorl owned five 
hides of land, and had built a church, a kitchen, a belfry, 
or a castle gate, he could claim a ‘ thegn’s seat’ in 
the hall of the king” (p. 20)—destroys the whole 
significance of the explanation now accepted by students 
of history which lays down as a principle that in 
addition to the five hides of his own land, church and 
kitchen, the ceorlish man must have bell-house and 
burh-gate—the outward and visible signs of that juris- 
diction of which they were the symbols—seat also and 
special duty in the king’s hall before he could be “ of 
thegn-right worthy.” Possession of the five hides, the 
normal holding of a thegn, did not of itself suffice for 
thegn-hood ; with the territorial must go other qualifi- 
cations implying nobility of service, conferring distinc- 
tion of blood. The author has inverted the process. 
The description of feudalism as “ a society of fighting 
nobles, linked together as lord and overlord, and 
supported by villeins, free to some extent, but bound 
to render service as payment for their land ” (p. 58), 
is misleading in the connection it appears to set up 
between the unfree state and the obligation of service. 
Under a system, which is essentially that of land- 
tenure rather than of land-ownership, the obligation 
to serve was binding on all classes alike, on the “ fight- 
ing noble ” no less than on the villein. It is not there 
that we shall find the distinction. The fundamental 
basis of all was tenure. The difference in the service 
—obligatory on all—arose from the difference of 
tenure, and the character of the service determined 
the status. He who held by military tenure and 
acquitted himself by military service was liber homo, 
he who held by base tenure and performed servile 
works could not be free. And while we acknowledge 
that the precise implication of the terms freedom and 
servitude in the Middle Ages is likely enough beyond 
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textbook definition, we can yet say briefly that the 
villein was not “ free ” in the sense in which Domesday 
defines freedom, he “‘ cannot go with his land,”’ he is 
tied to the soil (adscriptus glaeba), and on sale of the 
estate passes with the land to the new lord. Never- 
theless, he is not a slave and enjoys certain definite 
rights and privileges. The hereditary principle, 
whether by right of primogeniture or junior right, 
was applied to his holding equally with the estate of 
the lord, and in effect the villein’s holding belonged 
to him ; as the Russian serf expressed it, “‘ our backs 
are our lord’s, but the land is our own.” The heriot 
demanded of the villein’s son for re-grant of the 
holding on the death of his father was similar in 
principle to the sum paid by the lord’s heir on entering 
his estate. By the way, what does the author mean 
when she speaks (p. 58) of the Feudal Incidents as 
arising from the Oath of Salisbury ? 

History is not a Study in Still Life ; like the delect- 
able Toddie we ‘‘ want to see the wheels go wound,” 
and think that a clue might have been given as to the 
origin of those subsidiary classes, the cotters, etc., 
who flit across page 59, and come under the generic 
term of villein. Recruited not only from the former 
slave class, but composed of the younger sons and 
relatives of the villein whom the system of restricting 
the hereditary descent in land in single succession 
threw out, these classes included the section of smallest 
tenant who contributed no oxen to the plough-team 
of the manor and owned only his homestead and bit 
of ground attached for which he gave in return the 
occasional and seasonal services the varying nature of 
the agricultural year demands. Recent research on 
the part of eminent French scholars* has discovered 

* André Réville (Le Soulévement des Travailleurs d’Angleterve en 


1381) and his Editor, M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, who summarizes the 
conclusions in Studies Supplementary to Stubbs, vol. 11. 
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in this class of labourer, who hired out his services to 
different masters, the main cause of the Peasant Revolt 
of 1381. Rejecting the conclusions of the late 
Thorold Rogers as to its origin, they have endeavoured 
to show that it sprang from the jealousy of the villein 
smallholder, regarding himself as the aristocrat of 
his own class, at the prosperity his inferior comrade, 
the hired labourer, had managed to secure as the result 
of repeated and successful demands for higher wages 
in the general dearth of labour following the ravages 
of the Black Death, coupled with his indignation at 
the action of the landlords in endeavouring to maintain 
the existing servile obligations and in pressing the 
still legal disabilities of the serf, which the wave of 
increased comfort, even luxury, spreading from the 
towns and invading all classes rendered none the 
less galling. ‘The villeins as a result abandoned their 
holdings in wholesale numbers with the object of 
becoming hired labourers. But the whole perspective 
of the social, political, and economic organization of 
the system is lost by such phrases as the “ unpaid 
services” of the villein which is again and again 
repeated (pp. 132-35). 

Such points are organic in character. They lay bare 
the system. They are the answer to the enquiry of 
the general reader who desires to “‘ cut the cackle and 
get to the ’osses,” and asks what was the condition 
of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, what effect had the 
advent of the Normans on that condition, and where, 
if at all, may progress and an avenue of escape towards 
freedom be found in so cast-iron an organization as 
Feudalism? ‘These are things that concern us all, 
and for some of us they are among the only matters 
that count in the story of the past. 

Mr. Belloc’s reading of that Chapter in Our Dread- 
ful Past, the Anglo-Saxon invasion (we do wish that Mr. 
Morrow would oblige with a picture—A CONGENIAL 
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Task: Mr. Belloc lecturing the Anglo-Saxons, figuring 
King Ine and Alfred, St. Bede and St. Oswald, Caedmon, 
etc., on their “‘ barbaric incompetence’), is apparently 
unreservedly accepted by the present author. The 
theory finds a strange bedfellow in Dr. Stubbs’s 
view of the survival of the Saxon Witenagemot in the 
Post-Conquest Feudal Assembly of the Vassals also 
incorporated in the present work. ‘The radical 
difference in the two Courts, not merely in com- 
position, but in vital structure, has been generally 
recognized. The line connecting our present institu- 
tions with those of our Saxon past passes through 
the outer and not the central machinery of govern- 
ment, through the institution of the Courts of the 
Shire and of the Hundred, not of the Witan. The 
remark that in Norman times every tenant-in-chief 
“had the right to attend” the Feudal Assembly 
(p. 63) camouflages an obligation to do so. Suit at 
the court of the vassal’s superior was as essential an 
obligation as military service ; refusal to attend the 
summons ranked as contumacy, as King John found 
to his cost when, in default of his appearance at the 
court of his suzerain, the King of France, to answer 
to the charges laid against him concerning Arthur, 
Philip invaded Normandy, and the duchy was hence- 
forth lost to the English Crown. 

The description of Curia Regis as “a new court” 
(p. 63), without any relation to the Great Assembly of 
the Vassals represented here as the old Saxon Witan, 
ignores the concentration of political, judicial and 
administrative function in the Curia Regis as the one 
great central institution of Norman times which, 
under the form of the Great Assembly or Magnum 
Concilium, met regularly on the three great festivals 
of the year, Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost—when 
the ceremony of the Crown Wearing took place, and 
the Conqueror appeared to his new subjects “ very 
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dignified ” (and we hope affable)—and again under 
the form of the smaller and more permanent Council, 
the Commune Concilium, carried on the functions of 
government and administration in the intervals. But 
whether great or small, both Councils were but 
varying forms of the same institution and differed 
only in size, says Mr. G. Burton Adams. 

The quotation of Ramsay’s Foundations of England 
as a general authority reminds us that much has 
happened since 1898, when that excellent work 
appeared, based for the most part on the views of a 
school represented by Dr. Stubbs. The most sig- 
nificant feature of the last twenty years, historically 
speaking (we think), has been the advance of the 
American school of history, which bit by bit, and in 
union with the younger English historians, is re- 
building the old edifice of historical thought with 
material drawn from a source neglected by the genera- 
tion of Stubbs, Freeman, and Green, and whose 
conclusions are obtaining home circulation via Harvard 
and Yale. We cannot afford to ignore the work of, 
say, G. Burton Adams, of J. F. Baldwin, of W. A. 
Morris, to cite only three names distinguished in 
American annals, while the work of H. M. Chadwick 
seems preliminary to any study of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

As regards that other spring of the arch, contact 
with the Continent, Foreign Relations, we might 
remember in connection with the argument based on 
the arrival of the first Anglo-Saxon invaders in “ three 
boatloads ” that, according to the A.-S. Chronicle, 
the Northmen made their first appearance in 787, in 
“three vessels.” Curiously enough the latest dis- 
covery that the Roman-British town of Silchester 
was abandoned and never destroyed, which might 
lend itself to the theory “ that there was apparently 
no destruction of the Roman-British civilization ” 
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(p. 6), is not mentioned either by Mr. Belloc or the 
— author. The assertion that the effect of the 

anish influx was to restore to the English nation 
“* a spirit of hardness, enterprise, and energy ”’ (p. 44) 
is hardly borne out by the evidence. Only steady 
deterioration of national character can account for 
the gulf which separates the treacherous and short- 
sighted policy of Ethelred the Unrede and his advisers 
from the counsels of Alfred, who refused to abandon 
the struggle so long as the enemy remained unbeaten 
and afterwards stood sponsor for his adversary at the 
Font, who drew a line dividing Christian from un- 
civilized warfare by restoring to Hasting, the old 
pirate who had broken out again, his wife and two sons 
** because one of them was his godson.”” What other 
explanation is there of the falling off in quality from 
the ealdormen of Alfred and his son, who fought and 
fell in their high places, the thegns “ slain within the 
gates,”” whom the Lady of the Mercians mourns 
** among those most dear to her” in the hour of her 
triumph when the burh of Derby is captured, to the 
traitorous ealdorman, Edric Streona, ‘ typical traitor 
of his day,” as the author very truly names him? The 
energy of A&thelfleda herself finds no later counter- 
part as she moves steadily on, accomplishing her 
warfare, extending her battle line from burh to burh, in 
enemy territory, striking now on her right at the men 
of the Danelagh, now on her left at the unsubdued 
Welshmen. Happily she did not live to see the Peace. 
Treachery, inability to combine against a common foe 
—it was no national army that marched to oppose the 
Norman at Hastings—hoggish _ self-indulgence— 
“* drunk ” stories are a feature of the chronicles of the 
time, especially in Danish districts—a dull indifference 
in religious matters which allowed the scandal of 
Stigand’s uncanonical position, the “ unlit lamp ” and 
the “ ungirt loin,” such was the slackness of the 
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English fibre which the Danish admixture appeared 
to intensify rather than to correct. It was a case, 
indeed, of marrying hunger to thirst. 

The causes of the Hundred Years’ War, as distinct 
from the claim made by Edward III to-the French 
Crown which was the occasion of its outbreak, must 
be referred deeper and further back than the commer- 
cial breach with Flanders and the subsequent stopping 
of the wool trade. They are summed up in a situation 
which mutually emiliad each country to turn to 
account any adverse factor in the circumstances of the 
other. Thus the hostility of Scotland and the southern 
country was converted into a weapon against England 
by the Franco-Scottish alliance, the traditional English 
policy of seeking allies in Germany and the Low 
Country, which became the Anglo-Burgundian alliance, 
originated in a plan for harassing France. The habitual 
practice on the part of the King of France of sup- 
porting unsuccessful claimants to the English throne 
when in dispute was followed by a claim put forward 
by the King of England to the French throne when 
direct descent in the Capetian line failed in the sons 
of Philip the Fair. The fact that at the moment the 
King of France was sheltering an exiled king of 
Scotland (David Bruce), while an exiled French 
prince (Robert of Artois) charged with forgery and 
poisoning had taken refuge at the English Court, 
was the outcome of a relation wherein vast domains 
within the realm of a French monarch were held 
by an English king, who owed in return to the former 
the fealty and homage of a vassal to his superior.* 
The situation is a fair illustration of the law of counter- 
action, and an English king crowned at Paris in 1431 
is in accord with a programme which opened on 
Christmas Day, 1066, with a Norman duke crowned 
at Westminster. 

* La Guyenne pendant la Domination anglaise, by Ch. Bémont. 
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The special claim preferred for this volume is an 
attitude described by the author as “ thinking inter- 
nationally,” and the writer of the Introduction inter- 
prets as the European standpoint. Henry V’s con- 
quests in France are the result of this “ thinking 
internationally,’ Henry VIII’s role in European 
politics is condemned as that of “a national ruler” 
(p. 144). William III, who in the building up of his 
Grand Alliance might be suspected of “ thinking 
internationally,” is dismissed with a bad mark as “a 
phlegmatic Dutchman who cared only for the success 
of his military plans abroad ” (p. 246). Who, then, 
shall be saved ? Was it to the general well-being— 
from the European standpoint—for an English king 
to take advantage of the weakness of the French 
State, torn by rival factions in the absence as yet of 
national unity, to impose an alien domination on 
France ? What is the principle that underlies such 
an attitude? Our mastery of the narrow seas, im- 
perilled by Lancastrian lack of good governance and 
Henry IV’s neglect of shipping, was yet not threatened 
as in a later age when the marriage of Charles VIII 
of France and Anne of Brittany had brought about the 
union of the last great fief to the French Crown and 
had handed over the Breton ports to France. Henry 
VIII’s reign coincided with a period when the balance 
of power in Europe assumed definite modem 
shape, ushered in by the Italian Expedition of 1494 
which started “a new epoch in the policies of 
Europe.” The politics of Henry VIII, of Francis |, 
of Ferdinand of Spain, of Maximilian and Charles V, 
are quick with the realization of the change, and the 
reproaches of those who reproach Henry VIII with 
“ nationalism ”’ fall like rain alike on the just and 
the unjust. It was this factor of nationalism which 
Elizabeth and Burghley relied on when they assumed, 
and assumed quite correctly, that Philip II’s diagnosis 
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of the situation would be that of “a national ruler ” 
and not of a Catholic champion, and that, spite of 
steady and open provocation offered him by English 
piracy, he would yet refrain from attacking England— 
in France’s interests. The argument that realizing 
“England’s condition of weakness .. . their joint 
aim was to maintain peace at the price of honour ” 
(p. 195) is not quite an adequate summary of a policy 
based on so keen an appreciation of where England’s 
security lay, and the remark of Pope Sixtus V, “ What 
a valiant woman, she braves the two greatest kings 
by land and by sea”: “if she were not a heretic she 
would be worth a whole world,” makes better history 
of the terrible queen. 

Parenthetically the whole subject of Foreign Rela- 
tions suffers from a grouping which ignores the old 
divisions under reigns. All chronological divisions are 
artificial ; that of reigns is perhaps the least arbitrary 
as it corresponds to some occasion or, at least, oppor- 
tunity for a re-focus. Up to recent times—as we may 
note from Mr. Strachey’s study of Queen Victoria— 
foreign diplomacy was a field in which royal relations, 
royal personalities, and even royal predilections counted 
for much. What did not the Triple Entente owe, for 
example, to the personality, the mutual regard of 
Edward VII and the French? Even in domestic 
affairs the character of the sovereign was a deter- 
mining factor. Mary and Elizabeth Tudor inherited 
similar qualities from their father alike ; the absence 
of physical fear, the power of rising to an emergency 
was apparent in both. But Mary lacked one gift 
conspicuous in her sister—‘‘ She has no eyebrows, 
she is a perfect saint, and she dresses very badly,” 
was Mary’s description by a Spaniard who accom- 
panied Philip II to England on his marriage. Elizabeth, 
on the other hand, was a superb window-dresser, and 
up to about the last decade of her reign her talent 
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disguised from her subjects the fact that many of the 
goods were shop-soiled. Bui Mary had a quali 
original to herself. ‘I charge you, Sir,” she said, 
abinndeg Morgan, whom she had made Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, “‘ to minister the law and justice 
indifferently without respect of persons, and not- 
withstanding the old error among you which will not 
admit any witness to speak or other matter be heard 
in favour of the adversary (the Crown being party), 
it is my pleasure that whatever can be brought in 
favour of the subject may be mentioned and heard. 
You are to sit there not as advocate for me, but as 
indifferent judge between me and my people.” This 
is no note of Henry VIII, it finds no echo in Eliza- 
beth, but it breathes the desire of one of the sincerest 
women who ever lived, Mary Tudor, the noblest of 
England’s queens-regnant. 

But the phrase “ thinking internationally ” haunts 
us as the dream of a united Christendom haunts 
Europe. That it stands for a reality we know and we 
grope after it, but begin by discounting from it a little 
something of the author’s attitude. Is the ear more 
attuned to the harmonies of Europe if it remains deaf 
to the echoes of Drake’s Drum? Is it a necessary 
corollary of “thinking internationally’ to be in- 
sensible to the thrill when Englishmen first heard the 
call of the sea? To fail to point out the greatness of 
the effort by which England, sometimes alone, wore 
down the Napoleonic domination? It should not 
spring, surely, from such limitation as Swift sketched 
when he said of Queen Anne that she had to have 
favourites because “‘ she hadn’t a sufficient stock of 
amity to go round.” We would also disentangle it 
from the argument that “the standpoint must be 
European” on the ground that England is “an 
integral part of Europe.” That rather begs the 
question, the narrow seas deny the epithet, and the 
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Frenchman starts his study of English Institutions 
with the explanatory “‘ L’Angleterre est une ile.” Is 
not the whole history of our relation with France— 
that is to say Europe—the history of the perpetual 
strain of a union between two who are unequally 
oked together? ‘Their position involves the union, 
ut their portion in Europe, the basis of that union, is 
unequal in measure. England, though a part, is not 
integrally a part of Europe. France is not merely 
part, she zs Europe. That is her calling, her vocation. 
Wipe out the rest of the Continent, including the 
British Isles, and leave France: Europe remains. 
But our part in Europe depends on a balance whose 
equilibrium is never still. The uncertainty of that 
balance, has been one of the disturbing elements of 
our foreign policy, and has been recognized by 
our diplomatists. ‘‘ If,” wrote Sir Robert Morier 
in 1873, “‘ a magician would for a minute or two lend 
me his wand, I would dry up the waters of the Channel 
with a great portion of the North Sea and the Atlantic, 
and I would give England a land frontier towards 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and America.” 
Exactly. 

We think, in this connection, that the book over- 
colours the civilization of Roman-Britain. Those who 
have most carefully studied the matter seem to agree 
in declaring that, though we may for ever dismiss 
from our minds the old idea that Britain never assimi- 
lated the culture of the Roman Empire, she never 
assimilated it to anything like the extent that France 
did. “Its distribution was singularly uneven in the 
island, and though normal in quality was defective 
in quantity,” says Dr. Haverfield (The Romanization 
of Roman Britain, 3rd edition, 1915), and in support 
of this conclusion points out that Britain’s five munici- 
palities of the continental type account for barely 
one-eighth of the civilized part of the province. Again 
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how noticeable—it is noticed—is the contrast between 
the reception accorded in 1416 to the Emperor 
Sigismund at Paris, and the reception he received in 
England, where though warmly welcomed by the 
“* internationally-thinking ” monarch, Henry V, he 
was not allowed to land till he had expressly dis- 
claimed any right to exercise suzerainty or jurisdiction 
in England. However we may explain it, the marked 
difference remains. Is it not rather significant that 
when that balance, of which we spoke, inclines towards 
the Continent it is invariably associated with the 
idea of conquest, spiritual or military? But Britain 
was not united to the Continent because St. Augustine 
visited her, but because in the day of her visitation 
she accepted the Faith; she did not re-enter the comity 
of European nations because the Normans conquered 
her, but because she bowed herself to that law and 
discipline the Normans brought which she had forgotten 
to apply to herself. Such matters are allied to that 
‘intimate philosophy ” of a people which is decided 
not by conquest, but by ultimate choice. Our relation 
with Europe is a voluntary one and our main stumbling 
block is that we so frequently and so seriously forget 
that those voluntary relations we lawfully enter 
into may be as binding as those into which we were 
born. Moreover we have taken gifts. 

Nevertheless, we prefer the term “ thinking inter- 
nationally ” to “ the European standpoint,” and thank 
Miss Wilmot-Buxton for it as representing something 
wider, deeper and, in fact, more spiritual. Like so 
many spiritual truths it seems based on a paradox 
uniting two apparent contradictions: this ought ye 
to do and not to leave the other undone. “ True 
religion and undefiled is to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their tribulation : to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world.” ‘True internationalism is to be 
detached, and yet to remain attached. It, too, aims 
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at impossible perfection—“to keep in step” and 
yet to “ hear a different drummer.” 
M. M. C. CALTHROP. 
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A DEAD FLOWER. 
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OW you are dead 
And cast away 
As useless things 
Are every day. 
Yet not in vain 
Was your short breath, 


Nor how the breeze 
On you would blow, 


Blow and linger, 
As if the air 

Were loth to leave 
You, O, so fair. 


’Twas we who knew 
Your slender grace 
And watched you in 
Your hiding-place ; 
Who saw you grow 
From hour to hour 
Into a full 
And perfect flower. 


You knew it not : 
Your ignorance 

All that you were 
Did but enhance. 


But we your soft 
And coloured eyes 
Knew all by heart ; 
How you would rise 


To meet the sun 
In pale dew drest, 


4 Nor having failed And droop again 

d Come you to death. At night to rest ; 
| True, that you lived 

- You did not know, How peacefully 

at Your glances met 


Our eyes astrain 
With jar and fret ; 


A sudden light 

Our blindness knew 
Unto our feet : 

That light were you. 


Now you are dead. 
The holy scent 

That was your breath 
Is freely spent 


Upon the world ; 
So sweeter must 

It be for that, 
You little dust ! 


EpwIn Essex, O.P. 





THE NOBLE KNIGHT AND THE SIX 
OLD DONKEYS 


Orn upon a time there was a noble knight who 
led a very merry and graceless life, but at the 
same time never missed a sermon if he could help it. 
Of course people jeered at him and said he had better 
give up sermons if he could not behave himself more 
suitably. But the knight answered with becoming 
seriousness, “ I trust in time I shall give up my evil 
ways ; and now although it is true that I do not do 
all the good I hear about, I am learning what is right 
against the time when I turn to honest manners in 
real earnest.” 

Well this was an odd way of going to work, and not 
one I should recommend to anyone I know. But true 
it is that Heaven notices the little good we do and 
makes much of it, even though the greater part of our 
life is evil. The noble knight did mend his ways in 
time ; and not only gave up his sins, but left the world 
and all his possessions (which were very great) and 
became a monk. 

Now it happened that at the monastery where he 
dwelt, getting holier and holier every day, there were 
six old donkeys which were really past work and no 
use to anyone at all. The abbot wanted to get rid 
of them; and hearing that the noble knight was very 
well versed in the affairs of the world, he sent him 
to the fair, accompanied by a lay-brother, to sell the 
six old donkeys and bring back young ones. This 
task was by no means to the taste of the noble knight ; 
however, he was a noble monk now, he remembered, 
and his nobility consisted in obedience ; so off he 
went. 

It was a magnificent fair. Not one of your ordinary 
little weekly markets, but a real fair like St. Giles’s 
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Fair, only more so. It had only been opened that 
morning, and it had been blessed by the Bishop, and 
there had been a sermon on brotherly love (which 
was apt to be forgotten when the bargaining began), 
and there were tents and stalls and painted signs and 
streaming flags from one end of the square to the 
other. The noble knight could not help hoping in 
his heart of hearts that none of his old comrades-in- 
arms would pass that way and see him. And then he 
pulled himself up and remembered that he was a monk 
and prayed that they would, if only to cure his pride. 
Then he began wishing, but stopped half-way with 
a groan, that he could hand over his far from dignified 
charge to a dealer who would have done the selling 
for him. However, orders were orders, and offering 
up all six donkeys and the lay-brother (who was 
simply swelling with pride at being allowed out) in 
satisfaction for the sins of his past life, he drew up 
his cavalcade on the cobblestones outside a much- 
frequented tavern and waited for purchasers. 

The first to come along was a straw merchant or 
professional thatcher, one whose business it was to 
patrol the back streets with a little cart, crying, “‘ Straw ! 
Straw |” in case anyone wanted his roof mending or 
renewing. For ever so many gables were still thatched 
in those days, even in Paris. The thatcher stopped 
on his way for a bottle of wine and inspected the six 
donkeys. 

“‘ Are those good, young donkeys you have for sale 
there ? ” he asked the noble knight. 

“If they were good and young we shouldn’t be 
selling them,” was the truthful reply. The thatcher 
— heartily and passed into the tavern. 

he next enquirer was a jongleur who spent the 


longest days of the year journeying from court to 
court with two boys who sang his ballads. They had 
caught sight of the donkeys across the square and the 
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boys were hard at work persuading the jongleur 
that they would sing better and win far more honour 
if they went about mounted next summer. 

“What about those donkeys of yours?” said the 
jongleur. ‘‘ Are they good and young ? ” 

“Do you think our monastery is so badly off that 
we have to sell anything we cam make use of our- 
selves ?”’ answered the noble knight. On which the 
boys were considerably downcast, but the jongleur 
highly delighted, for he was a poet and liked a living 
song better than a dead bargain ; and such a song he 
meant to make of the knight’s reply. 

The next would-be purchaser was no less a man 
than the town executioner. He and his staff never let 
slip a market-day, for every one who brought green- 
stuff or fodder into the city had to pay him toll; and 
he was always there to take it in person and chalk 
the back of the payer with white chalk to show that 
the toll had been paid. The donkeys would come in 
really useful to him ; and he accosted the noble knight 
with deference, for in his profession he met the very 
best people—though to be sure he never got time to 
know them intimately. 

“* Reverend Sir,” he said, with the bow he usually 
bestowed on nothing lower than a viscount, “‘ would 
you be so good as to tell me why your donkeys have 
such hairless tails ? ” 

“That,” said the noble knight, “is because when 
they are loaded up they so often tumble down ; and 
when we pull them up by the tail the hair comes off.” 

The executioner thanked him courteously, but 
passed on without making any purchase. 

Well, the long and short of it was that this went on 
all day ; and when dusk fell and a herald came to close 
the market, the noble knight had to make the best of 
his way home with the six old donkeys before him and 
the angry lay-brother muttering in his cowl alongside. 
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Now not long afterwards a Chapter was held ; and 
you may be sure the lay-brother lost no time accusing 
the noble knight before the whole community in that 
he had come back to the monastery on the day of the 
Great Fair with all his business undone. d the 
abbot and the monks, glowing with indignation (i- 
candescentes is the very suitable word of the chronicler), 
were on the point of giving him a heavy penance, when 
it occurred to the former (who was really a good and 
reasonable old man or he would not have been abbot) 
to let the accused speak for himself. On this the 
noble knight told the whole Chapter the story of his 
adventures, and ended up: 

“ T left many donkeys and great possessions when I 
left the world. Is it likely that I would lie for your 
donkeys, and wound my own soul by over-reaching 
my neighbour ? For it is written in the fourth chapter 
of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians,‘ And 
that no man over-reach, nor circumvent his brother in 
business. For the Lord is the avenger of all these 
things.’ ‘ Quoniam vindex est Dominus.’”’ 

On hearing this the abbot perceived that the noble 
knight was entirely unfitted for secular commerce, 
which henceforth he entrusted to other members of 
the community. As for the noble knight, being let 
off his penance and allowed to lead a life of unbroken 
devotion, he never went outside the walls again. 
“For those (says the chronicler) who quit the peace 
of the cloister for the hum of the world, are like 
donkeys who leave roses for thistles ; or frogs put on 
a painted plate who hop off as quickly as possible 
back to their native mud.” 

HELEN Parry EDEN. 





NATIONALITY 


* ATIONALITY as an isolating force is new in 
the world, an artificial, after-Christian growth, 
dating from the break-up of Christendom at the so- 
called Reformation in the sixteenth century. Mutual 
hostility between races—as opposed to conflicts be- 
tween a prince and his followers of one State, and a 
map of another State and his followers—is not new, 
ut a relapse into fore-Christian barbarism, when the 
cult of local deities, little knowledge of each other, and 
total inexperience of political union, led men to regard 
differences of race as natural and insurmountable 
barriers, when to be a stranger, a man of another race 
and creed, was—as it has since become—to be neces- 
sarily an enemy, so that the same word—hostis—once 
did for both. This idea of war between races as 
natural— woXeuos duce vrapxet tpos amacas Tas ToA«s, 
says Plato in Book I of his Laws—was gradually 
checked politically by the rise of the Roman Empire 
and the permanence of the Imperial idea, and, on the 
religious side, by Christianity with its doctrine of the 
unity of God and of the unity of man made to His 
Image and equal before Him. Thus with the zodemos 
duce vrapxe of Plato we may contrast St. Paul’s 
‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek: there is neither 
bond nor free. . . . For you are all one in Christ 
Jesus ’ (Gal. iii. 28).” 

Is this a wholly wild and quite untrue presentation 
of history? Such measure of truth as it may be found 
to contain will perhaps emerge as we proceed with 
our enquiry. 

I. All are agreed that the natural unit everywhere, 
the basis and foundation of all society is the family. 
The family will develop into the family group, and 
then pass rapidly into the clan or tribe stage or what- 
ever else we may like to call it. The organization is 
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as natural as the family, with the blood-tie—the only 
real as opposed to the many sentimental ties— 

rominent and recognizable. ‘The next advance 
biog us face to face with a “ state,” a perfect and 
self-sufficing society, and one which, whatever its 
form, answers to a natural need, though the blood-tie 
has been lost. 

Thus do we see emerging the City States of Greece, 
the Heptarchy in Britain, the Tribal Kingdoms in 
Ireland. Everywhere the first development is out of 
the family-group into the State, whether this be 
centralized in the cultured civilization of a city, or 
spread loosely out over wide and wild districts. The 
“nation ” comes later ; in many cases much later. 

But gradually there loomed up over the Western 
world two great unifying influences, the Roman 
Empire and the Christian Church. In 211, by an 
Imperial Edict, Caracalla extended to all natives of the 
Roman Empire the rights of Roman citizenship, and 
henceforth men of every race—with two exceptions— 
clung proudly and tenaciously to the at times but 
tenuous threads which linked them all imperially 
together. ‘The Jew and the Greek alone stood out 
against the proferred embrace of the united Empire, 
the former in race and religion always standing aloof, 
the latter cradling itself still proudly in the fast- 
departing glories of its now effete and ousted civiliza- 
tion. Thus in the main did the Empire bring a united 
polity. The contribution of the Church was more 
vital still. She taught men the Fatherhood of One 
God, and, as a consequent, the brotherhood of all 
men; she caught up the reins of empire as they 
slipped from the feeble hands of Rome’s puppet 
emperors, and passed them over—as a Roman heritage 
—to the masterful grasp of her new rulers from the 
North ; she bridged with her persistent, and always 
Roman development, the yawning gulfs of chaos 
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which intervened between Theodosius and Charles 
the Great, and Charles the Great and Otto; she 
bound the whole together by a universal official 
language as familiar to the maids and bricklayers of 
Silchester, as to the officers from Spain or Germany 
who filled the Roman armies, or to the Court officials 
who thronged around the Emperors at Constantinople. 

II. In the tenth century there was no idea of 
Nationality, such as we have since come to know and at 
times grieve over. For Ireland “ national conscious- 
ness,” even by her most ardent historians, is not 
claimed till well on in the thirteenth century. Else- 
where, certainly both before and after that time, the 
idea of nationality was so low that as long as men kept 
within the wide bounds of Christendom they felt 
themselves to be at home and among friends, not 
strangers living in a foreign country and jarred on 
by an alien tongue. Lanfranc was no exile at Canter- 
bury nor Anselm at Bec, and Simon de Montfort, 
with all his domestics and followers, was as much at 
home at Bordeaux as in his estates round Leicester. 
When Alphonso I, in 1147, finally won Lisbon from the 
infidel, he did so with an army of Crusaders from the 
northern parts of Europe, and the first Bishop was an 
Englishman, Gilbert. 'To multiply examples is but to 
labour the obvious. 

Before the days of rapid communication, local 
feeling ran high; men loved their village or town, 
their hills and mountains, their rivers and streams, 
and this resulted in the intense patriotism of the 
Celtic clans, or the passionate enthusiasm of a 
Lombard League. Similarly Christian feeling ran 
high. Christendom was an armed camp, though a 
big one, and over against it loomed Mohammed’s 
great flood, Saracen and Turk still masterfully present 
to men’s minds. But “ national ” feeling was non- 
existent: mark the “‘ nations ” at the University of Paris 
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—English, Teutons, and then, Picards! English 
nationality, it is true, rises earlier than French, and 
perhaps for that very reason is but unwillingly acknow- 
ledged. ‘The Hundred Years’ War had at least shown 
England to be at length a unit, whilst France with its 
Armagnacs and Burgundians, was still divided, and 
remains even to this day far less homogeneous than 
ourselves.* The Council of Constance unexpectedly 
throws great light on the gradual emergence of 
national instincts. ‘The voting was by “ nations ” 
grouped for the purpose as French, German, English, 
and Italian, itself an instructive selection, if we re- 
member the cosmopolitan nature of the conciliar 
fathers. Then Spain comes in, and France urges 
that to keep within the limits of four, England should 
merge with Germany. This, however, the English 
successfully resisted, and remained a distinct group. 
Obviously “ nationalities’ are becoming factors 
to be reckoned with as such : still one might reasonably 
have hoped that a united Christendom would have 
kept the world from that exaggerated sense of 
nationality from which for three hundred years it 
has been suffering. And, indeed, not merely that, 
but also that alone—i.e. when the Empire as such 
had gone—it would still have sufficed to maintain this 
result. For the work of the Empire, as far as 
nationalities were concerned, was self-destructive. In 
proportion as it succeeded in binding together the 
various growing races of the world, and furthering 
intercourse and communication between them, showing 
how everywhere men were still “‘ men,” whether they 
* Even the most superficial observer cannot fail to be struck 
by the enormous differences marking out the Breton from the gens 
du midi, and both from those who come from the centre of France. 
I have it from a Frenchman, on the spot at the time, that in 1915 
there was much difficulty behind Arras precisely because the troops 


from the midi came to the conclusion that this fighting in Picardy 
was really after all no affair of theirs. 
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came from a city on the Tagus or from one on the 
Tiber or Thames; and not merely everywhere 
“men,” but mostly Christian and Roman, too, with 
one Creed and one Law—in proportion as this result 
was achieved, hostis of course dropped its meaning of 
stranger, and was confined to a real enemy, non- 
Christian, non-Roman—and nationalities might then 
be thought to be able to grow up all as friends, or, 
perhaps better, all as children from a parent Empire, 
meant in time to give place to them, or as a mosaic 
from the Roman block, meant thus to be parcelled out. 
Europe would have “ shed ” the Empire in a natural 
process of development. All would have been well, 
had she not split the seamless garment, rent the 
Christian Church, and thus driven every budding 
nation to shrink back into itself, and look henceforth 
for protection to the fostered weaknesses of those 
around. 


III. In what does the essence of Nationality lie? 
Nothing is harder to answer. Only the ridiculous 
people who confuse “ State” with “ Nation ” would 
find no difficulty ; so let us approach the question from 


“cc ” 


the negative side, and say at once that “ nation 
and “ State” are two wholly different things, so that 
to find a State coterminous with a nation is the ex- 
ception—though Ireland is soon to offer us such an 
example. Great Britain clearly embraces three distinct 
nationalities, English, Scotch, and Welsh; France 
certainly two, Flemish and French, really more; 
Spain similarly with its Catalans, Basques, etc. Italy 
is no exception. Irish writers, estimating the early 
rise of Irish nationality, sometimes appeal, over the 
head of local poems, to occasional apostrophizations 
of Ireland as a whole. It seems unwise, however, to 
lay too much stress on these. As well might one 
argue, from some of Pope Gregory the Great’s Letters, 
to the “ national instinct” of the Italy he apostro- 
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phizes. Italy, however, had no semblance of nationality 
as a binding force till 1870, and since then ?* 

Perhaps the essence of nationality lies in the 
mysterious power of absorbing, assimilating, stamping 
with definite characteristics the various heterogeneous 
elements that pass into it. ‘Thus Ireland came in 
time to assimilate its so-called Norman invaders of the 
twelfth century. England has been engaged in the 
process for two thousand years; America since the 
Revolution, with a success patent to all. Everywhere 
nationality—actual or potential—shows itself by its 
embrace. America is clearly a nation separate from 
its neighbours ; but south of Panama, what have we 
but a congeries of States with one prevailing nationality ; 
whilst Switzerland offers us a clear-cut reverse picture, 
viz. three distinct fragments of three great peoples, 
and one state. 

Clearly the catchword One Nation one State is not 
universally applicable. If rigorously applied, Switzer- 
land must go altogether, France lose wide areas of 
its northern Departments, and the whole face of 
Europe be parcelled out into “ nations,” many so 
small as to be wholly unworkable politically ; and of 
this we have already experience. But as long as each 
nation is allowed its rights, i.e. free national develop- 
ment, in language, religion, industries, and customs 
—all symbolized if need be by a national flag— 
voluntary inherence into a wider Empire should be 
a mere matter of governmental convenience and 
administrative economy. 

No Empire can long stand which does not recognize 
such rights, nor any Nation which does not pass out 

* I have it, again from a native, that as late as twenty-five 
years ago, no Bersaglieri could show themselves in Genoa without 
being fired on; not in the least from love of disorder or personal 
hostility, but simply because the Bersaglieri stood for a national 


unity the Genoese would not admit. Genoa—as of old—wanted to 
stand by itself. 
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beyond its narrow frontiers into that wider Christian 
embrace of which the motto is, “‘ All one in Christ 


Jesus.” 
Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 


Note.—Any who wish to expose, check, or refute 
the above should read: Bryce, Holy Roman Empire ; 
Devas, Key to the World’s Progress ; or, if he wish, 
he will find the solid Christianity of the latter, and the 
brilliant historical sweep of the former, admirably 
combined in Belloc, Europe and the Faith; and finally 
MacNeill, Phases of Irish History. 





REVIEWS. 


SUGGESTION AND AUTO-SUGGESTION. By Charles Baudouin. 
Translated by E. and C. Paul. (George Allen & Unwin. 
tos. 6d.) 

What is the nature of the phenomenon which psychologists 
call “suggestion”? In current language we speak of 
suggesting ideas or actions to persons with the hope of their 
being carried out, but the execution of the suggested plan 
rests with the individual. Among psychologists the term 
“ suggestion ”’ is usually taken to mean “ acceptivity,” or 
the acceptation of an idea suggested by an operator to a 
subject, which idea tends to realize itself in subsequent 
action. Baudouin offers another theory. Following Coué, 
the founder of the New Nancy School, he maintains that 
the essential feature of suggestion lies not in the acceptation 
of an idea, but in its subconscious realization, and that all 
suggestion, whether emanating from a suggested idea or 
from the individual himself, is in the end auto-suggestion. 

There are two phases in the process : the first consists in 
the imagination or representation of the idea (image), the 
second in the automatic and subconscious carrying into 
effect or realization of the idea. According to the prevalent 
theory, suggestion consists in the first phase ; according to 
Coué and Baudouin, it lies in the second. 

Upon this hypothesis a definite system of auto-suggestion 
has been elaborated and put into successful practice (so it 
is claimed) by which not only mental troubles in the form 
of melancholic and other obsessional ideas of a disturbing 
character can be got rid of, but also all manner of physical 
organic trouble. The patient is first taught how to put 
himself into a state of mental and bodily relaxation in which 
attention is as far as possible immobilized. All effort or 
tension must be strictly avoided. In this state various 
ideas or images will crop up or come into the mind freely, 
but these must not be attended to: the subject must fix 
his attention on one idea, the idea suggested by the operator 
or by himself. The somewhat unfortunate word “ conten- 
tion ’’ is used to express this form of effortless concentration 
of the attention to a proposed idea or end. By continually 
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at stated times, say in the morning and evening, practising 
this state of “‘ inward isolation ” and repeating to oneself the 
desired idea, the effect is realized unconsciously. Thus in 
the case of sickness the mind of the patient is made to say, 
““ Day by day, in all respects, I get better and better,” and 
in the end the patient gets better. If the endeavour is 
unsuccessful, the failure is attributed to the fact that the 
subject has really had conflicting ideas before his mind— 
one of success and one of failure. The suggestion of failure 
may unconsciously be stronger than that of success, so that 
a contra auto-suggestion is the result. 

The theory is interesting from a psychological point of 
view. At first sight it would seem to be more applicable to 
chronic cases which are the result of disordered imagination. 
Its application to the field of physical disorder is more to be 
wondered at. The author, however, cites an imposing 
array of cases which have resulted, it is stated, in permanent 
cure. 

It is true perhaps, that we do not sufficiently realize what 
the imagination can do, and Baudouin maintains that the 
process is essentially one of the education of the imagina- 
tion. Psychologically the interesting point in the theory 
is that imagination (that is to say the presence in conscious- 
ness of certain imagery) tends when left alone to bring 
about the end imaged quite independently of voluntary 
effort on the part of the individual. In other words, it is 
asserted that these ideas have an ideo-reflex activity of 
their own. 

By way of criticism it must be pointed out, as has already 
been done by others, that the author has a wrong notion 
concerning will which he persistently confuses with tension 
or feeling, effort or strain. But surely the direction of the 
attention to a given idea or purpose is a voluntary act. 
Both Coué and Baudouin seem to think that imagination 
and will are counteracting forces; hence the statement 
that, in the practice of inward isolation, will must be 
rigorously excluded. The same idea is implied in Coué’s 
Law of reversed effort: ‘‘ When the will and imagination 
are at war, the imagination invariably gains the day.” 

Whatever judgment the reader may form as to the truth 
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of the theories here propounded, we feel that expression 
has been given in very clear language to certain possibilities 
from which perhaps more may be obtained by further 
investigation on the lines indicated. To those trained in 
the methods of introspective psychology the theory will 
perhaps appear less fantastic than it might toothers. Inany 
case it is a very interesting contribution to the psychology 


of suggestion. G. A. E. 


THE CLAMS OF LIBERAL CATHOLICISM. By Catholicus. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, pp. 97. Paper, 3s. 6d. net.) 


The chief value of this pamphlet is its controversial 
temper. The writer has mastered the meaning of St. Paul’s 
wise counsel to the young apologist: “‘. . . in all patience 
and doctrine.” Patience of itself may or may not teach 
any truth. But impatience too often robs truth of its cutting 
edge. ‘‘ Catholicus”’ has learnt this needful mastery over 
the irascible passion. 

The pamphlet is strewn with such shrewd truths as 
commonly spring from patience. But we could have wished 
a more visibly ordered treatment of the subject. The lack 
of this order is perhaps the reason why there is no friendly 
Index or even Table of Contents. All this is made the 
greater burden to our mind by the length of some of the 
sentences. We have found some sentences of fourteen lines ! 

On what authority can we say that the Immaculate 
Conception “‘ was a necessary condition of the Incarnation”’ ? 
(p. 19). We may admit that it was conditionally necessary 
for the bene esse of the Incarnation. 

Again, what obvious meaning can be put on this perplex- 
ing statement: ‘ the fundamental cleavage which exists 
between the Church and the modern mind is to be found 
in the fact that the former teaches that holiness is man’s 
supreme{need, while the latter rejects this view”’ (p. 41) ? 
“The modern mind” is a generalization with so many 
exceptions that it becomes misleading. Moreover, there 
seems nothing essentially modern in denying that holiness 
is man’s supreme need. This denial had a hoary antiquity 
at the date of the Incarnation. V. MeN. 
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THE GLAMOUR OF BELFAST. By Hugh MacCartan. (Dublin: 
The Talbot Press, 1921.) 


It were hard to imagine any two words that seem more 
exclusive of one another than glamour and Belfast. To 
Mr. MacCartan belongs the honour of bringing them together. 
In this well-nigh impossible task he has wonderfully succeeded. 
For the least charitable and least graceful of cities he, the 
uncompromising Irish Irelander, has woven a crown of 
historic appeal, of poetry and tradition, of which her very 
rivals might be proud. His magic wand has scattered the 
poisonous fogs of partition, and Belfast lives in his pages, 
from the twilight foretime of the Giant’s Ring to this very 
year, part and parcel of Ireland and her destiny. Within 
137 pages he has gathered a series of vivid pictures that 
skilfully connect the city with the main course of Ireland’s 
history. Where authentic record is lacking or almost nil, 
the author, who has already won laurels as the singer of the 
Little White Roads, has given us a frank and beautiful poem 
in his graceful, rhythmic prose, as in the Friar’s Grave and 
Ballylesson. Next, Bangor introduces St. Malachy, and 
Holywood the English King John, MacCart’s fort conjures 
up Sir Bryan M‘Pheiim O’Neill and the Elizabethan age, 
while Chichester and Con O’Neill bring us to the siege of 
Belfast with Milton’s very unpoetical revilings of ‘ that 
unchristian synagogue of Belfast,” the Presbytery! William 
of Orange, Swift, Thourout, D’Esterre—yes, and John 
Wesley and Mrs. Siddons—bring us to the days of the 
Volunteers and Wolfe Tone ; for Mr. MacCartan has wisely 
cast wide the net of his appeal, and in the next century we 
meet Dickens, Keats, and Jenny Lind, besides John Mitchell, 
the Liberator, John Rea, “her Orthodox Presbyterian 
Britannic Majesty’s Orange-Fenian Attorney-General for 
Ulster,”’ and by Dr. Kane, a charming inconsequence at once 
an Orangeman and a Gaelic Leaguer! Michael Davitt, the 
Churchills, and others, follow. 

There is in Mr. MacCartan’s work a mellow wisdom, a 
large and tolerant charity altogether remarkable in a writer 
who is still young. Without abating one jot of his principles, 
he has never a trace of denunciation or abuse, but always 
an eye for the redeeming qualities even of Orange fanatics, 
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and the pathos, at times not unpicturesque, of their delusions, 
while with a shrewd, clear-sighted optimism he greets the 
coming years. He has contrived to portray all sorts and 
conditions of dwellers by the Lagan in the spirit of Shake- 
speare. This is, surely, a gift as rare as it is noble in our 
feverish generation. Indeed, it would be hard to overrate 
the refreshment which such a book offers to mind and spirit. 
Mr. MacCartan is to be warmly congratulated on his achieve- 
ment, which deserves a greater reputation than it has yet 
attained. His theme is Belfast, but his treatment is that of 
a true artist, using what is local to illustrate what is 
universally human. H. E. G. R. 


ABANDONMENT TO DIVINE PROVIDENCE. By the Rev. J. P. 
DeCaussade, S.J. Translated from the French by E. J. 
Strickland. (The Catholic Records Press, Exeter.) 


This book of 377 pages is divided chiefly into three parts. 
The first part (35 pages) treats of the virtue of abandonment 
to Divine Providence ; the second part (57 pages) of the 
state of abandonment ; and the third part, taking up three- 
quarters of the whole book, consists of letters to various 
people on the practice of abandonment. Had the first part, 
treating of the virtwe of abandonment, been published 
separately, we think that very much good would have 
resulted to souls by impressing upon them the great truth 
of the all-pervading Providence of God—a truth much lost 
sight of by even many spiritual persons. But we are of 
opinion that much of this possible good will be prevented 
by the rest of the book which seems to us to be based upon 
an abnormal view of the spiritual life. This is the idea that 
there is such a special state of the spiritual life as that of 
abandonment, into which the devout reader is urged to 
put himself. Frankly, we are mystified by this theory of 
the “‘ state of abandonment.” Perfect abandonment to the 
will of God is as necessary to the perfect soul as perfect 
purity, or perfect humility, or perfect patience. Is there 
such a thing as the “ state”’ of purity, or the “state” of 
humility, or the “ state”’ of patience? We are afraid we 
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cannot quite agree that all the teaching of this book is “ so 
far removed” from inducing something approaching the 
evil of Quietism, as the writer of the introduction would 
have us believe. J. H. 


A PRIMER OF TAXATION: An Introduction to Public 
Finance. By E. A. Lever, B.Sc. (P. S. King & Son. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


This is a very plain and straightforward account of the 
raising and spending of public money. The author reminds 
us of the importance of the subject: ‘‘To be worthy of the 
responsibilities of citizenship a person must know a good 
many things about the working of the national institutions 
under which he lives, and of these the Exchequer is quite 
one of the most important and one which must necessarily 
affect him. A reasoned and enlightened public opinion on 
matters connected with national and local finance is abso- 


lutely necessary if an intelligent interest is to be taken in 


a”? 


the governance of our country.” As a contribution towards 
this “‘reasoned and enlightened public opinion” the 
present little book is welcome. Mr. Lever explains the 
necessary national expenditure, classifies the national 
revenue, defines the theory of taxation, describes in detail 
the more serious taxes, and is illuminative on such matters 
as the Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, Public 
Credit, and Local Taxation. Within its modest compass 
the work is well done. Moreover, the book is neither an 
ethical nor an economic treatise (though both ethics and 
economics are involved), but a guide to the citizen who 
would know the meaning of the actual operations of the tax 
collector under present-day conditions. That these condi- 
tions are not based on justice but on money lending—all 
trade and commerce to-day, with the production of articles 
for profit rather than for use, are on the basis of money 
lending—is not Mr. Lever’s fault. At the same time it is 
well to remember that the labour of all engaged in produc- 
tion is taxed to provide dividends before it can be taxed to 
provide national or local revenue. J.C. 
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Tue MAN oF Sorrows. By Robert Eaton, Priest of the 
Birmingham Oratory. (Sands & Co., 1921.) 


In this compact volume we have set out for us fifty-five 
chapters on the Sacred Passion of Our Lord. Naturally the 
subject-matter of such a book is already settled for it by the 
various episodes in the great drama that culminated in 
Calvary and the tomb: but we have here several chapters 
devoted to points not usually treated of. Thus we have, to 
start with, an admirable chapter—we think the best in the 
book—entitled ‘‘ Intelligent Love,” another on “ The 
Young Man in the Garden of Olives,” a third on “ The 
Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’’ a fourth ‘‘ The Breaking the Legs 
of the Two Thieves,” and so on. In these, as in the rest of 
the book, we have a presentment of the familiar story which 
is in many ways fresh enough to help those likely to be put 
off by books on the Passion of Our Lord of the usual con- 
ventional type which only repeat each other to weariness 
and to unreality. 

That the book is of value can be gauged by the fact that 
it has a preface by the Archbishop of Birmingham. F.B. J. 


PRACTICAL PLAINSONG. By Rev. J. B. Croft, M.A. (The 
Society of SS. Peter & Paul, London, W. 1. 2s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net.) 


This little book of seventy pages is little more than an 
advertisement of and an apology for the author’s numerous 
plainsong productions for Church of England services. It is 
an apology in the sense that it attempts to defend his 
adaptation of certain French plainsong melodies in accord- 
ance with the way in which the author found that they were 
traditionally sung in a certain French diocese. By way of 
criticism, we should like to state, first, that because a thing 
is traditional it is not, as the author seems to think, therefore 
necessarily good. Secondly, the melodies as so traditionally 
sung, can only date from the decadent period of plainsong, 
and therefore, from a plainsong point of view, may be far 
from good. To us it is a matter for astonishment that 
anyone could venture to publish at such a price a work of 
so little value. J. H. 
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THE Kine or TuHuLt. A Phantasy by William Gerard. 
(Elkin Mathews. Price 5s.) 


What is a critic sincerely and justiy to say of this dreamy 
drama in blank verse? It shows accomplishment. Does it 
show more ? It is in regard to these works on the debat- 
able borderland of poetry that definitions help. If, so far 
as it can be analysed, poetry consists of ‘‘ substance, diction 
and metre,” then we may say that Mr. Gerard’s metre is 
adequate, his diction discreet, but his substance, in this 
play, is thin. Mr. Yeats has proved how rich in poetry a 
play may be which is built on reverie, so that we have no 
quarrel with the filmy threads out of which Mr. Gerard has 
woven his arras of verse. But such story as there is loses 
itself in the sands of long speeches or soliloquies. The verse 
4s too uniform in sound to distinguish the personalities : 
without the speaker’s name, we should often be at pains to 
decide which character is speaking. The sentences some- 
times run to half a page or more, a symptom of incomplete 
mastery. But he has thoughts : 


Whose one is as other 
In help to another, 
His strength is as two. 


Life is but love, yet its first strivings are 
As that dark period forerunning birth, 
But gropingly conceived. 


The lyrics do not always detach themselves wholly from their 
backgrounds, despite such lines as 


We sink down from the smile that is toil, in the 
arms that are sleep. 


That called the “ Children’s Farewell” is one of the best. 
Mr. Gerard must not think this criticism chill. He delights 
in elusive and softly falling cadences ; and it is hard in prose 
to find “‘an answering strain” that shall not seem too 
hempen or inclined to hang him. 
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